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every wind of doctrine. This is a long way that
we have travelled : between such work and the
work of Fielding is there not, indeed, a great gulph
In thought and sentiment ?

Art, thus conceived, realises for men a larger
portion of life, and that portion one that it is
more difficult for them to realise unaided; and,
besides helping them to feel more intensely those
restricted personal interests which are patent to
all, it awakes in them some consciousness of those
more general relations that are so strangely in-
visible to the average man in ordinary moods.
It helps to keep man in his place in nature, and,
above all, it helps him to understand more intel-
ligently the responsibilities of his place in society.
And in all this generalisation of interest, we
never miss those small humanities that are at the
opposite pole of excellence in art; and while we
admire the intellect that could see life thus largely,
we are touched with another sentiment for the
tender heart that slipped the piece of gold into
Cosette's sabot, that was virginally troubled at
the fluttering of her dress in the spring wind, or
put the blind girl beside the deformity of the
laughing man. This, then, is the last praise that
we can award to these romances. The author
has shown a power of just subordination hitherto
unequalled; and as, in reaching forward to one